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MISS  HELEN  KELLER  through  her  companion,  Polly  Thomson,  tells 
an  **Army  Life"  representative  of  their  happy  visits  to  Army  hospitals 
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AMERICAS  BELOVED  KelleA.  TAKES  A MESSAGE  OF  HOPEFULNESS 

FROM  HER  HEART  TO  BLIND  AND  WOUNDED  MEN  IN  ARMY  HOSPITALS 


AMONG  those  instances  when  men 
/%  are  given  the  rare  privilege  of 
y % glimpsing  the  inner  beauty  of 
life  was  that  enjoyed  by  some 
of  our  soldiers  recently.  Blind  and 
wounded  men  in  several  of  our  Army 
hospitals  were  visited  by  Miss  Helen 
Keller,  beloved  blind  woman  of  America. 

Although  many  could  not  see  her  and 
others  could  not  hear  her,  she  spoke  to 
them  out  of  her  heart.  She  held  their 
hands  and  made  them  know  she  under- 
stood.- Instead  of  sympathy,  she  brought 
them  vibrant  cheerfulness ; and  when  she 
left  them,  their  own  hearts  were  singing 
in  praise  of  a world  which  still  holds  so 
much  light  in  darkness ; a world  in  which 
such  a wonderful  woman  lives  to  help 
others. 

Not  only  were  the  blinded  and 
wounded  cheered  by  her  coming.  The 
officers  in  charge,  the  nurses  on  duty,  and 
all  those  who  shared  the  inspiring  experi- 
ence of  her  visit,  were  uplifted  and  urged 
on  in  the  vital  work  which  they  are  doing. 
But  all  Miss  Keller  saw  was  not  bright. 
“I  could  see  hospitals  filling  from  one 
end  of  the  country  to  the  other  with 
returning  men,”  she  said.  “But  I also 
saw  a shocking  shortage  of  nurses.  A 
shortage  that  was  true  all  along  the  way 
in  the  eighteen  hospitals  we  visited.  And 
some  of  the  nurses  were  on  24-hour  duty.” 
It  was  not  easy  to  interview  Miss 
Keller,  we  found.  There  is  so  much  elec- 
trifying inspiration  which  comes  from 
just  meeting  her.  And  when  she  talks, 
through  her  capable  and  genial  inter- 
preter, Polly  Thomson,  one  has  to  remind 
himself  continually  that  he  has  an  inter- 
view to  conduct,  otherwise  he  is  caught 
up  and  is  completely  spellbound  in  the 
great  power  that  springs  from  the  inner 
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strength  and  beauty  which  is  Miss  Keller. 

But  we  did  manage  to  ask  her  how 
she  thought  more  Army  nurses  should  be 
recruited.  For  just  a moment  she  paused 
and  a look  of  concerned  reflection  crossed 
her  face.  Then  her  eyes  flashed  sunshine 
and  her  expressive  hands  swept  out  in  an 
imperative  gesture. 

"Bring  home  the  truth  to  young  Amer- 
ican women  !”  she  said.  “They  have  been 
blessed  with  all  the  advantages  of  a 
peaceful  country  and  they  are  not,  all 
of  them,  giving  their  share  toward  the 
return  of  that  peace.” 

Helen  Keller’s  good-will  tour  of  Army 
hospitals  throughout  the  country  was 
arranged  by  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  an  organization  devoted 
to  the  assistance  and  improvement  of  the 
blind  in  America. 

Of  course,  the  famous  pair  were  wel- 
comed everywhere  they  went.  They  were 
honored  and  entertained,  urged  to  stay 
longer,  and  invited  back  again.  But 
most  of  their  time  was  spent  walking 
down  the  long  wards  of  Army  hospitals, 
stopping  and  talking  to  the  incapacitated, 
listening  to  their  individual  stories  and 
carrying  messages  from  soldiers  to  their 
loved  ones  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
In  fact.  Miss  Keller  and  Polly  Thomson 
walked  so  much  through  the  wards  — 
which  is  easily  understood  by  anyone  who 
has  also  done  this  — that  they  literally 
wore  out  the  soles  of  their  shoes  and  had 
to  have  new  ones. 

“But  it  was  worth  it,”  said  Miss 
Keller.  “Ah,  the  smiles,  the  tears  and 
the  words  of  those  blind  young  men  are 
worth  going  to  the  end  of  the  world  for. 
1 have  never  known  such  response  to  a 
visit  of  mine.  Whatever  they  could  have 
owed  to  their  country,  they  gave,  and 
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now  we  owe  so  much  to  them.  That 
means  we  must  have  more  Army  nurses — 
immediately.” 

Miss  Keller  was  delighted  with  the 
methods  the  Army  Medical  Department 
is  using  to  readjust  the  blinded  soldiers. 
She  believes  that  the  blind  have  a better 
chance  today  than  ever  before  to  live 
happy  and  normal  lives,  with  medical 
science  having  reached  heights  of  reha- 
bilitation  never  before  believed  possible. 
Being  deaf  as  well  as  blind  and  having- 
had  many  advantages  herself  in  scientific 
training,  she  is  in  an  excellent  position 
to  judge.  In  her  opinion,  the  old  philos- 
ophy of  dealing  with  the  blind  has  gone. 

“That  was  the  philosophy,”  she  ex- 
plained, “of  looking  upon  the  blind  with 
pity,  even  as  objects  of  divine  punish- 
ment. Once  there  were  only  a few  trades 
the  blind  could  lie  taught.  Now,  a new 
optimism  has  come.  One  which  looks 
upon  the  blind  as  healthy,  .self-reliant 
people." 

She  was  especially  impressed  by  some 
of  the  modern  methods  of  teaching  them 
independence.  At  Old  Farms  Convales- 
cent Hospital,  .A.von,  Connecticut,  she 
found  blind  soldiers  walking  without 
canes.  At  first  they  have  someone  with 
them,  she  added,  but  later  these  men  walk 
without  anything  except  their  highly  de- 
veloped sense  of  direction  and  balance. 
The  soldiers  often  begin  to  learn  a feel- 
ing of  direction  by  practicing  walking 
beside  the  edge  of  grass  along  a walkway. 
Soon  they  can  follow  the  path  unerringly 
and  e/ce^  ke^p  from  bumping  into  walls 
<)r/Othe.r  obstacle^.  This  uncanny  sense 
called  ‘‘face  vision"  is  developed  by 
special  methods  now  in  use  by  the  Army 
and  has  'afcracted  the  attention  of  many 
public  figures  interested  in  such  progress. 


Lts  Margaret  Hoffman,  of  Pasco,  Wash.,  and  Margaret  Lawton,  of  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  typical  Army  nurses  in  France,  dress  bums  of  a wounded  soldier 


ARMY  NURSE,  WITH  CHIEF  SURGEON  OF  THE  EUROPEAN  THEATER  OF 
OPERATIONS,  ^e6fue/uite>  J^eed  to  care 

FOR  WOUNDED  AMERICAN  SOLDIERS  IN  OVERSEAS  AREAS  ^ ^ 


From  “Somewhere  in  France,”  an 
Army  nurse  recently  stressed,  in 
a recording,  the  urgent  need  for 
more  registered  nurses  in  the 
United  States  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the 
hard-pressed  Army  nurses  by  becoming 
members  of  the  Army  Nurse  Corps 
at  once. 

The  nurse  was  introduced  with  the 
following  words;  “Lieutenant  Edna 
Flieger,  United  States  Army  Nurse 
Corps,  wants  to,  say  something  to  you 
in  America.  Yp4ir  sons  and  fathers  and 
brothers  who  ^e  fighting  this  battle  have 
asked  that  sKe  speak  in  their  behalf. 
What  she  h^  to  say  is  of  deep  concern 
to  each  and  every  one  of  them.  Lieutenant 
Edna  Fli^er  . . . twelve  months  over- 
seas . . . listen  I” 

"My  message  to  you  will  be  brief,” 
Lieutenant  Flieger  began.  “There  isn’t 
a great /deal  of  time.  Our  situation  over 
here  is  one  of  urgency.  Something  must 
be  dope,  cjuickly.  Your  boys — our  boys — 
need  your  help,  now  never  before. 

"1  have  been  nursing  yauc  battle-torn 
heroes.  Since  Invasion  Day  the  nursesi 
of  our  hospital  have  been  tending  the 
maimed  and  ^dly  wounded.  We  have 
been  working  long  hours  — sometimes 
eighteen,  Sometimes  around  the  clock. 


We  don’t  object  to  that.  We  want  to  do 
all  that  we  can  do  to  help  them  suffer 
less  and  to  help  them  get  well.  It  has 
become  an  obsession  with  us  here.  I 
believe  that  anyone  who  has  seen  them  — 
tight-lipped,  to  hold  back  that  look  of 
agony;  smiling,  despite  their  awful  hurt — 
I believe  that  anyone  who  has  seen  this 
would  feel  as  we  do.  Nothing  that  one 
can  do  would  be  too  much.  And  we  are 
glad  that  we  are  able  to  do  as  much  as 
we  are  now  doing.  Our  training  has 
enabled  us  to  do  more  than  the  average 
person  could  do.  We're  thapkful  we’ve 
had  that  training. 

“But  as  hospitals  enlace  — and  they 
are  enlarging  daily  — are  finding 
ourselves  unable  to  giv^s  much  personal 
care  to  each  boy  as  w/  want  him  to  get, 
or  that  he  certainly  ^serves  to  get. 

"We  need  more  imrses,  America,  more, 
registered  trainecy  nurses.  Won’t  you 
help  us?  Won’t  you  tell  any  nurse  you 
know  about  this/ situation  I am  telling 
you  of  right  no/v? 

"1  was  reluctant  to  give  up  ray  civilian 
status  myself,  jl  was  doing  private  duty, 
with  all  the  comforts  and  advantages  it 
permits.  And  I could  have  kept  on  doing 
that.  But  I’m  glad  no\/ that  I came  in. 
The  boys  haW  made  pie  know  how  glad 


l/  really  am,  in  so  many  ways  — some 
sweet,  some  rough,  but  always  with  the 
same  meaning.  ‘Thanks,’  they  say,  with- 
out really  saying  it  at  all.  ‘Thanks  for 
everything  you’re  doing  for  me.  I needed 
you,  and  you  have  been  here  when  I 
needed  you  the  most.’ 

“So,  now,  both  of  us  — the  boys  and 
ourselves  — ask:  If  you  are  a trained 
nurse  not  now  in  the  Army,  won’t  you 
join  our  ranks  at  once?  VVe  need  you. 
And  if  anyone  listening  knows  of  a 
trained  nurse  not  now  in  the  Army,  won’t 
you  please  tell  her  what  I’ve  just  said. 
We  need  her  over  here.  The  boys  need 
her  — badly.  Won't  you  help  to -see  that 
we  get  her?  Thank  you,  so  ver^  much.” 
The  announcer  then  introdi^ed  Major 
General  Paul  R.  Hawley,  Chj4f  Surgeon 
of  the  European  Theater  o^' Operations. 
General  Hawley  said  : / 

“Nurses  are  needed  imgently  in  the 
European  Theater  of  Operations. 

“The  situation  is  serVous  now.  It  will 
be  critical  in  another  month.  The  ones 
who  suffer  are  wound/d  American  boys, 
and  they  suffer  badhu 

“Those  nurses  who  are  now  in  the 
service  are  doing  a perfectly  magnificent 
job.  No  other  adjective  describes  their 
work.  But  there  are  not  enough  of  them.” 


Pase  Five 


A SOLDIER  receives  words  of  inspiration  and  hope  from  Helen  Keller 


“But  I shall  continue  to  find  a wall 
in  my  own  way,’’  said  Miss  Keller.  “That 
is  by  just  ljumping  into  it.” 

It  was  a revelation  to  her,  .said  she,  how 
many  useful  occupations  the  men  are 
already  performing,  such  as  automobile 
repair,  boatbuilding  and  pottery-making. 
.Most  of  the  blind  men  have  hobbies,  too, 

I one  of  them  telling  her  that  his  hobbv 
was  shipbuilding. 

jl  “Such  pursuits  will  give  them  confi- 

1^  deuce  in  a new  life,”  she  predicted.  “This 
i new  .system  will  overcome  loneliness  and 
’ enable  the  newly  blinded  to  capture  their 
I rightful  places  in  the  life  ahead.” 

I Since  she  has  never  been  able  to  hear, 

, Mrss  Keller  uses  language,  picturesque 
^ and  beautiful,  the  kind  she  has  learned 
I trom  good  books. 

j Kor  instance,  she  described  the  work 
I of  Army  nurses  in  caring  for  soldiers  as 
j “mrscellaneous  angel  food.”  She  praised 
I the  work  and  patience  of  the  nurses  in 
helping  the  blind  to  regain  their  confi- 
dence in  life,  something  for  which  they 
will  be  forever  grateful. 

She  gave  as  one  example  of  apprecia- 
tion, a young  soldier  who  had  been  but 
lecently  blinded,  had  been  married  just 
i|  a few  months  before  that,  and  who  pos- 
j se.ssed  a fine  singing  voice.  He  sang  for 
I Helen  Keller  and  she  listened  raptly  to 
I the  song  which  had  been  used  at  his 
wedding. 

“As  he  sang,  ‘Oh  Promise  Me,  That 
[ You  Will  Take  My  Hand,’  I reached  out 
and  took  it,”  she  said,  “and  the  tears 
came  into  his  eyes.”  Then  she  told  him 
that  in  reality  he  was  rich,  that  he  still 
had  his  good  singing  voice,  and  that  he 
was  getting  advantages  from  the  Army 
1 that  she  never  had. 

I just  talked  to  him  out  of  my  heart,” 
she  .said,  “and  he  was  happv  when  1 left 
him.” 

Mi.ss  Keller  said  she  felt  just  like  a 
G.I.  Joe  when  she  was  visiting  the  men. 
Evidently  they  thought  that  wav  about 
her,  too,  although  there  were  some  who 
had  almost  come  to  believe  that  Helen 
Keller  was  a legend.  They  insisted  that 


she  play  games  with  them,  that  she  ffit 
and  chat  with  them.  She  talked  with 
the  blind,  and  even  those  who  were  deaf 
and  blind,  as  she  is.  One  of  the  things 
she  enjoyed  most  was  standing  in  the 
chow  line. 

“And  oh  how  I did  eat,”  she  said. 
“They  insisted  that  I eat  as  much  as  thev 
did  and  believe  you  me,  I did.  I was  .so 
moved  by  the  gallant  spirit  of  the  ortho- 
pedic patients  in  bringing  back  life  to 
their  lost  limbs.  I thought  if  they  could 
play  athletic  games,  that  / could;  so 
Polly  and  I joined  right  in  — I even 
punched  the  bag  with  the  boys!” 

They  admired  very  much  her  Braille 
watch  from  which  she  can  tell  time  by 
the  feel.  She  was  happy  to  learn  that 
the  blind  soldiers  are  also  getting  these 
watches,  free,  through  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind.  Another  game 
they  play,  she  said,  is  with  magnetized 
checkers  which  makes  the  game  very 
simple  for  those  who  cannot  see  where 
to  move  the  checkers. 

Although  Miss  Keller  has  only  re- 
cently returned  from  her  long  tour,  she 
is  already  receiving,  in  the  mail,  grateful 
expressions  of  appreciation  for  her  visit. 

F rom  the  commanding  general  of 
McCloskey  General  Hospital  at  Temple, 
Texas,  came  these  words  to  Helen  Keller 
“You  carried  away  the  hearts  of  us 
all.  You  should  be  the  happiest  woman 
in  the  world  to  know  that  you  spread 
so  much  cheer,  comfort,  and  courage 
to  our  disabled  war  heroes.  Please 
visit  us  again.” 

One  of  the  McCloskey  patients  who 
had  lost  both  legs  in  action  wrote,  “I 
thought  I was  disabled  and  handicapped 
until  I met  Helen  Keller.” 

In  a letter  to  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  the  commanding  officer  of 
Hoff  General  Hospital  at  Santa  Barbara, 
California,  wrote: 

“She  stayed  with  us  two  days.  Her 
indomitable  will  impressed  itself  on 
the  personnel  and  patients,  and  I am 
sure  that  no  one  in  the  hospital  failed 
to  benefit  by  her  example.” 


The  executive  officer  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  General  Hospital  at  Hot  Springs, 
Arkansas,  stated : 

“The  writer  does  not  possess  words 
to  express  the  enthusiasm  everywhere 
apparent  about  the  visit  of  Miss 
Keller  and  Miss  Thomson.  'It  was- 
inspirational,  and  will  leave  nothing 
but  admiration  and  love  for  her  and 
her  companion  in  its  wake.” 

And  from  Harmon  General  Hospital 
at  Longview,  Texas,  the  commanding 
officer  wrote : 

“Your  visit  created  among  them  an 
inspiration  which  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
scribe, and  we  will  be  forever  grateful.” 
On  their  return  trip,  Miss  Keller  and 
her  companion  stopped  off  at  the  Mayo 
Clinic  in  Rochester,  Minnesota,  to  see 
their  old  friend.  Dr.  Donald  Balfour, 
head  of  the  clinic.  They  told  him  how 
intensely  interesting  had  been  their  visit 
to  military  hospitals,  and  asked  him  to 
relay  some  messages  for  soldier  friends 
which  they  had  been  requested  to  do. 

“It  will  not  be  easy  for  the  blinded 
soldiers,”  Miss  Keller  concluded.  “But 
they  will  come  through.  With  all  the 
help  the  Army  is  giving  them  nowadays 
to  aid  them,  and  an  intelligent  attitude 
on  the  part  of  parents,  wives,  and  friends 
who  must  help  rather  than  pity  them, 
they  will  come  through  to  a full  and 
normal  life.  If  we  can  get  enough  nurses 
for  these  Army  hospitals,  it  will  be  a 
long  step  toward  turning  a world  of 
darkne.ss  and  silence  into  one  of  light 
and  happiness.” 

To  talk  to  Helen  Keller  is  to  know 
she  is  right.  No  one  will  set  a more 
shining  example  than  she. 

“It  is  a magnificent  adventure  for  me 
to  do  my  part  for  these  men,”  she  said. 

“I  look  forward  to  longer  and  longer 
strides  for  a full  and  satisfying  life  for 
them.” 

And  she  is  not  through  yet.  In  fact, 
she  has  just  started.  Asked  when  she 
would  visit  the  blind  and  wounded  again, 
she  gayly  replied : 

I am  just  waiting  for  my  orders!” 
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MILITARY  classes  on  the  org:anization  of  the  Army  for  men  of  the  ASTRP  at  NYU  are  taught  by  Lieutenant  Sylvester  Alfano  of  the  Airborne  Infantry- 
A veteran  of  Sicily,  Anzio,  and  Normandy,  he  teaches  the  hard  lessons  he  learned  there.  Trainees  receive  five  hours  of  military  instruction  a week. 


A DAY  WITH  YOUNG  MEN  OF  THE  kl  NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY— 

A TYPICAL  EXAMPLE  OF  THE  ARMY'S  COLLEGE-TRAINING  PROGRAM 


By  WILLIAM  H.  RANKIN,  Jr. 


"This  'program  is  a great  thing  for 
most  of  these  young  men."  A civilian 
instructor  at  NYU. 

“I’m  delighted  that  the  Army  plans 
to  continue  this  important  work.”  One 
of  the  officer  cadre  at  NYU . 

“What  else  could  I do?  This  is  where 
/ belong.”  An  ASTRP  cadet  who 
received  his  high  school  diploma  in 
January  and  entered  the  program  at  once. 
■ “These  cadets  are  the  best  bunch  of 
men  Tve  ever  worked  with.”  One  of  the 
enlisted  cadre  and  a veteran  of  the 
Aleutian  campaign. 

These  are  but  a few  of  the  comments 
heard  on  the  campus  of  New  York 
University  where  the  1286th  SCU  trains 
young  ASTRP  students.  Here  one  sees 
the  spirit  of  American  youth  at  its  best. 

A seriousness  of  purpose  that  typifies 
the  ASTRP  trainee  throughout  the 
country  is  reflected  in  the  mental  and 
physical  appearance  of  every  cadet  at  the 
university.  Their  attitude  in  classes,  their 
good-natured  horseplay  in  their  barracks, 
their  military  bearing  as  they  march  in 


formation  from  building  to  building  is 
a credit  to  the  leadership  of  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Raymond  T.  Tompkins  and  his 
able  staff  of  officers  and  enlisted  men. 

From  reveille  at  0600  to  taps  at  2230, 
the  day  is  a full  one  for  every  cadet.  A 
complete  academic  and  military  program 
does  not  permit  time  to  lag  for  the 
trainees  at  NYU.  The  accelerated  courses 
of  study  require  the  constant  attention  of 
every  young  man  to  “hitting  the  books.” 

The  first  stop  in  an  all-too-short  day 
was  the  supply  room  of  the  1286th  SCU. 
First  Lieutenant  Harry  Heyman  acted  as 
our  guide  and  mentor  for  the  day.  He’s 
transportation  officer,  mess  officer,  and  a 
busy  man.  The  courtesy  he  extended  on 
this  brief  visit  helped  make  the  day  we 
spent  at  NYU  a very  pleasant  one. 

Technical  Sergeant  Michael  Peragine 
is  in  charge  of  the  supply  room.  He’s 
also  mess  sergeant  and  instructor  for  the 
cadets.  A new  group  of  ASTRP  trainees 
were  receiving  brand-new  outfits  of 
clothing  and  equipment.  There  were  the 
usual  complaints  from  the  cadets  that 
“Sam,  you  made  the  pants  too  long.” 
However,  the  finished  job  was  a credit  to 


the  organizing  of  the  supply  room  by 
Sergeant  Peragine  ably  assisted  by  Ser- 
geant Samuel  Elder. 

It  was  a short  walk  from  the  supply 
room  to  the  class  in  basic  mathematics 
for  the  ASTRP  members  of  N30-Term 
1 Sec.  1,  Company  B,  1286th  SCU.  Mr. 
Philip  B.  Norman  is  the  civilian  instruc- 
tor in  this  course  and  he  confirmed  the 
fact  that  through  ASTRP  many  young 
men  were  getting  started  on  a college 
education  who  otherwise  would  not  have 
received  this  opportunity.  When  an  actual 
show  of  hands  was  requested  for  those 
who  would  have  attended  college  under 
other  circumstances,  by  far  the  large 
majority  indicated  “no.”  This  was  vis- 
ible evidence  of  the  value  in  which  the 
ASTRP  is  held  by  the  students. 

After  class,  the  academic  section 
formed  outside  the  building  and  under 
the  command  of  Section  Leader  Jack 
Cypress  moved  to  their  next  course.  As 
we  followed  in  their  wake,  at  the  com- 
mand, “route  step,”  the  entire  section 
broke  into  song.  Lieutenant  Heyman 
commented  that  “these  men  are  the  ‘sing- 
ingest’  bunch  I've  ever  seen.” 


LEFT — The  fine  art  of  m2j<ing  up  bunks  is  taught  to  every  ASTRP  trainee  in  one  easy  lesson.  CENTER — Members  of  the  program  are  given  a complete 
outfit  of  clothing  at  the  supply  room.  RIGHT — Major  Franklin  Stekert,  orientation  officer  for  the  1286th  SCU,  points  out  high  spots  of  the  war  for  cadets. 
Every  student  receives  one  hour  a week  of  orientation  classes  where  the  causes  for  which  the  United  Nations  are  fighting  are  explauned. 
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C33  America’s  beloved  Helen  Keller 
takes  a message  of  hopefulness  i., 
from  her  heart  to  blind  and  wounded 
men  in  army  hospitals.  North  Callahan 
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